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SOCIAL SLAVERY. 


“The absolute moral right of every human being, subject always to the supreme 
law, to lead his own life, the life he judges to be fullest of good things, seems 
to be the great forgotten truth of English Society.”"—Article in the ‘ Spectator’ 
newspaper, 1866 or 1867. 


Every human being, as a citizen of his own nation, has a triple 
existence ; he lives, and may be free or enslaved religiously, 
politically, or socially. In each life freedom is most important 
to him, and slavery will be felt every day to be most irksome. 
Moreover, the three are inseparably connected with, and mutu- 
ally dependent on, each other. 

As far as freedom has been developed upon earth, we English 
are free in religion and politics: socially, I maintain that we 
are not free, that slavery is inwoven with our life, and that an 
Englishman cannot lead unnoticed, and without opposition and 
ridicule, the life he judges to be fullest of good things. 

First, let me adduce particular instances. 

We begin our independent life at school, and here too begins 
the compulsory swallowing of other people’s ways and notions. 
I say nothing against a boy’s being grownded in classics and 
mathematics, but believe it to be an excellent plan, though it 
is a shame to leave out or trifle with such subjects as English 
literature and physical geography. But I do call it a burning 
shame, that, when he has come to the end of his grounding, 
say at thirteen or fifteen years old, when his bent of mind and 
his powers are considerably developed, he should be still car- 
ried along a changeless routine of work which is as likely as 
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2 SOCIAL SLAVERY. 

not to be quite unsuitable to him. Why is every boy in the 
upper classes of our great schools supposed to be first a classic, 
and if not that, then by consequence a mathematician? And 
why do we see so many admittedly clever and steady boys near 
the bottom of their classes, term after term? Simply because 
they are not allowed to learn what they are fitted to shine in. 

The present writer, who was supposed to be a classic, 
achieved just two triumphs in a long school life ; both were in 
English subjects; one by an accident which never happened 
again, the second in modern history, which as a great conces- 
sion was allowed to be taught for two hours a week, and, 
though a voluntary subject, was pursued with an avidity which 
showed what a recreation it was compared with the ordinary 
and distasteful routine. 

And the boys themselves are sometimes as silly as the 
masters are unwise: take, for example, a school where cricket 
is, par excellence, the game of the school. Let a fellow be dis- 
tinguished in fives, in football, in gymnastics, in knowing all 
the country-side ; no matter, the verdict on him is very likely 
to be “That fellah’s a muff, he can’t play cricket.” 

So much for social liberty at school. Let us pass on to the 
time when we choose our profession, and think of how many 
men we know in our own circle who have entered the profes- 
sion which was not the best for them. I thankfully acknow- 
ledge that much more encouragement is now given to the 
individual stripling to choose for himself, than used to be 
accorded to him years ago. But it is even now anything but 
universally conceded that the boy’s future ought to be decided 
on almost entirely in accordance with the bent of his mind, 
the direction and power of his talents, and his physical strength. 
Why should a son be constrained to be a doctor, a merchant, 
a diplomat, simply because his father or uncle have been so 
before him, or his mother’s family could use high interest for 
his advancement? Since, if he was created to be a clergyman, 
a farmer, or a soldier, he cannot be reasonably eapected to live 
a high and noble life in the station to which it has not pleased 
God to call him. 

There is also another kind of constraint which is in vogue 
with parents who have too much sense to use a direct influence. 
These say “ Oh, John can take whatever profession he likes ; we 
should prefer, it is true, to see him in the church, ancLwe think 
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that he would be very happy in it, but he quite understands 
that we leave him free to choose for himself ;” and they really 
think that he is free, although in a hundred different ways, by 


~ his love for them, and his respect for their wisdom and their 


wishes, especially if he be a well-dispositioned boy, they influ- 
ence him to defer to their opinions, perhaps much in opposition 
to his own. 

Let it be understood that I do not at all refer to the loving 
interest and wise supervision which all good parents exercise 
over the choice of a profession by their sons; but to a con- 
stant gentle bias, given perhaps from a very early age, in 
favour of the parents’ preconceived notions about the child’s 
good. I say also that if the parents insist upon choosing for 
their young son, it will be his highest good, as it is his duty, 
to obey them; for the supreme law, which nothing can put 
aside, enjoins first of all obedience. 

In our estimation of professions, also, we put a great deal of 
constraint upon one another. What a blind opposition that 
was a year or two ago to the establishment of female doctors ! 
Again, it is certain that hundreds of parents would consent to 
their sons becoming merchants, who would horribly object to 
their becoming nonconforming ministers. How different it 
would be if the latter had salaries of £2000 a year! Again, a 
gentleman farmer is in a much better position as regards so- 
ciety than a large nursery-man and seed-grower ; and yet the 
latter profession is quite as refined, and capable of being much 
more productive. [I do not know anything more unjust and 
inconsistent than the admission of some half-educated and half- 
refined men into society, and the exclusion of others, their su- 
periors in mind, education, and delicacy, because they are poor, 
or belong to some less favoured profession. 

I come now to the question of marriage, which I shall pro- 
ceed to consider first by the use of illustrations. 

1. Some young ladies of my acquaintance, counting up all 
the married couples whom they knew, came to the conclusion 
that avery small proportion of them were really in love with 
one another. 

2. We had just parted with a couple who have been married 
three years: we all agreed that it was as strange a thing as it 
was delightful and creditable to themselves, that they really 
were devotedly attached to each other. 
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3. I noticed as a curious fact in the United States, that peo- 
ple married, and were to a great extent considered justified in 
marrying, because they fell in love. 

4. I noticed even more, the great amount of attachment be- 
tween man and wife, as compared with what I had observed in 
England, 

These things are easily explained when we consider the opi- 
nions and laws of English society about love and marriage. 

So far from being considered the highest sentiment of the 
human breast after the religious sentiment, love is held to be 
anything but a holy and ennobling thing, a blessing to its 
possessors, On the contrary, it is sneered at as ridiculous and 
weak, and condemned as a perplexing and sometimes incurable 
disease ; as anything but a reason for marriage. 

But superadd, thrift, brains, energy, and steadiness ; even 
then you are not much bettered. English society will not ap- 
prove of your marriage, unless you have also its principal re- 
quirements ; money, rank, and family ; and if you have these, 
you can manage to dispense with the others—in society. 

The fact is, that England is flooded with wealth ; and wis- 
dom not having come in with it, society worships the golden 
god, who thus directs its whole life from the birthday to the 
funeral, and has brought upon it this curse, that, totally irre- 
spective of merit, it considers the things which are to be had 
for gold alone, the highest good. 

Therefore some men expunge if they can from their memories 
the sweet ways of the woman whom God created for them, or 
pass apart from her a sad and anxious decade in expectation. 
Therefore others marry, not according to their own choice, 
but with the approval of society ; and we see in consequence 
a great many couples making the best of it, some of whom 
succeed in attaining to a very high life together; others not 
making the best of it, but playing Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton ; 
while some agree to live apart, and a few are celebrated in the 
disgraceful annals of the Divorce Court. 

Therefore, mothers do not educate their girls in a manner 
which will enable them to lock in the face and overcome the 
trials to which every human being ought to look forward, to 
teach a young cook, nurse a sick person, converse rationally, 
or find the means of amusement and employment within 
themselves and on their own premises. Girls are crammed 
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with smatterings of knowledge, which they make haste to for- 
get, and educated in luxurious accomplishments. The throne 
of Society is under the gas-chandelier ; there they shine in- 
deed, but as for rational and useful helpmates in life, society 
does not recognize such ; in fact, she—sneers at them. 

Therefore, girls marry only for an establishment, and, there- 
fore, men wait until they are far advanced in manhood, and 
then set up a wife and brougham together, and drive in the 
path of the social Juggernaut. 

Turn we now to some of the items of which life is made up ; 
we shall find the same tyranny of fashion exercised. In dress, 
for example, I will grant that both men and women in their 
country life are allowed in this day an amount of latitude, both 
as to cut and material, which goes very far to make them com- 
fortable both in summer and winter. But look at a man, when 
under the sceptre of society, with his linen shirt and tight 
collar, however hot the day and however sensitive his pores, 
with his cotton-padded black coat, and the crowning absurdity, 
his sun-attracting, unventilatable, inexorable hat. 

But one of the culminating points of the tyranny of society 
over individual opinion, good taste, comfort, and decency, is in 
female dress. Let me fortify my opinion by the support of Sir 
John Ellesmere in the August number of ‘ Macmillan.’ He is 
enunciating his plan for the improvement of mankind in a life 
of 900 years. 

“ Mrs. M.—But what about us? 

“ Sir John.—My dear Blanche * * *, I should institute two 
such great reforms in your nature, that I should make you all 
perfectly lovable. I should make each woman not to be afraid 
of all other women. 

“ Lady H.-—The second great reform ? 

“ Sir John.—I should develop vanity amongst women— per- 
sonal vanity,—which seems now to be so dead amongst them. 

“Sir A—I have always prided myself upon having the 
greatest admiration for women, and never uttering any foolish 
sneer against them; but Sir John goes far beyond me. I did 
imagine, I dare say without due thought, that they had vanity 
enough. , 

“ Sir John.—No, no, Sir A., you are quite mistaken. Each 
woman sacrifices her own personal appearance to the conceits 
of fashion ; whereas, when I had _ properly developed every 
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woman’s personal vanity, she would only think how she could 
dress herself in the manner that would be most becoming to 
her.” * * *. 

Now for a true story. I, the writer of this, was trudging 
up a Swiss valley with a fellow-countryman and his daughters, 
—as modest and lady-like girls as could be found in Switzer- 
land,—dressed in the ordinary short skirt of English gentle- 
women ; they made at times, unavoidably, a plentiful display 
of ankle, and knew that they made it. To us there entered a 
tourist and his wife, the latter wearing a soft grey woollen 
suit, consisting of a dress ending about the knee, and below it 
the loosest pair of continuations that Persia ever saw, falling 
well over the ankle; a suit which suggested anything sooner 
than Bloomerism or male attire, and was at once comfortable, 
pretty, and decent. I asked my lady companions their opinion 
of the costume, and they immediately fell foul of it, without, 
however, giving one single valid reason, as far as I can recol- 
lect. Moreover, when I began this essay, I described the 
circumstance to another English girl, with plenty of brains too, 
and her verdict was precisely the same. On inquiry also, I 
found out that she thought it quite right that, in all matters of 
dress, fashion should reign supreme; she even objected 
strongly to London doctors bemg allowed to lighten their la- 
bours by wearing soft and coloured clothes; and she thought 
that if people considered themselves free to dress as they 
liked, many would not be decent to appear in public. I sug- 
gested the ordinary evening toilette, as a proof that the laws of 
fashion do not always ordain decency ; to which she responded, 
that one puts on one’s dress, and thinks no more about it! 
Which scarcely answered my objection. 

To turn to another point. If we were socially free to live as 
we think best, we should not be obliged to make and hear 
speeches at wedding breakfasts ; since it is notorious that not 
more than one Englishman in twenty is capable of making a 
good one. We do not require them at a christening party or 
a funeral. 

Again. It seems a very hard thing that ladies should not 
be allowed to attend funerals, if they wish to do so, and have 
the strength for it. 

Finally, leaving particular instances, I see that the whole 
course of life in society is mainly directed by the fact of its 
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being “the thing ” to do this or that. If it be “the thing,” 
however intrinsically absurd, we may do it without observation ; 
but if it be “ not at all the thing,” however right and sensible 
the action may be, the doer of it is liable to be the observed 
; of all observers, and the sneered at of all sneerers. 
i But it will be argued that society has a perfect right to 
order what she thinks best, and that we ought to obey her for 
the general good and convenience of all, whether we like it or 
) not. 

To this I answer, Very good, if society and its leaders could 
command the respect of thinking and high-principled men. 
But the fact is, that society is ruled by the very people to 
whom we owe least respect of all,—the rich and luxurious, the 
idle, the proud, and the dissolute. I say, moreover, that they 
are not distinguished for high education, that they are wanting 
in intellect and in sympathy for their fellow-creatures; and I 
defy any one to show me the truly great men and women who. 
have been also leaders of fashion. And, therefore, society is 
not only not consistent, but often, within a short interval, quite 
contradictory in her demands ; therefore she is an exponent of 
the lower inclinations of human nature, therefore she is very 
narrow in her comprehension, and unable to be charitable to 
those who differ from her; therefore she sees no deeper than a 
man’s waistcoat, and takes no notice of sin, provided it be 
covered with a fashionable behaviour. 

There is, therefore, I contend, great and important truth in 
the dictum of the ‘ Spectator’ quoted at the beginning of my 
essay.—Q. E. D. 


A as es iy ema pie 


R. K.C. 
Je Numgs rian (aulley . 





«VHALATTA,” 


“ But when the first ranks were on the mountain and saw the sea, a great ery 
arose.”’—Xen. lib. iv. cap. vii. § 21. 


Wiru its dark and gloomy waters 
There the frowning Euxine lay, 
Lowering on the travellers, wearied 
By their toilsome wintry way. 
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But the heaving murky billows 
On the warriors cast no fear, 
Rather spake they words of comfort, 
Telling that their homes were near. 


Though the sea broke then as fiercely, 
On its dark and lofty shore, 

As when the first sailors named it 
“ Hostile,” * in the days of yore. 


Still a shout of joy and gladness 
Hurried on the weary rear ; 

Hark! the glad cry comes,—“ Thalatta !’’ 
Lo! behold the sea is near. 


Little cared they though the tempest 
Swept along the rocky strand, 

The fierce winds would bring them sooner 
To their Grecian fatherland. 


“No more toiling through the snowdrifts, 
Harassed by the Persian darts !” 
Said they,—and their ancient legends 

Rushed once more to all their hearts. 


“ Let us hasten, like Ulysses, 
To our land by way of sea! 
And the bark shall bear us sleeping 
To the country of the free.” 


Thus the army cried in gladness, 
Thus the Euxine did they hail ; 
Others now may read a lesson 
In the ancient Grecian tale. 


Ours a journey through a desert, 
Harassed by a foe are we, 

Nor can rest or peace be with us 
Till we too have crossed a sea! 


* Axenos. 
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The black waves that now divide us 
Soon our bark shall onward bear, 

And we cry, as they, “ Thalatta !” 

For in truth our home is there. 


J. E.G. 


Te a0 Cull. 
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Tue sun sank low behind the hills, and the long lines of 
moorland stood out clear and dark against the streaks of yellow 
light which shot across the sky, while the summer twilight 
crept slowly over wood and valley and distant plain. I had 
lingered long on the moors, but, at length retracing my steps, 
I turned my back on the dying glory of the sky and plunged 
into the woods. 

There were few historical associations about that remnant of 
old forest. When, out on the heath, I had looked over the ex- 
panse of mountain and plain, visions of old times had risen be- 
fore me, and pictures of the stormy days of war and rebellion 
and religious convulsion had filled the imagination. But the 
soft stillness of the trees awoke no such memories ; the turmoil 
of history passed from my mind, and in the calm solitude I 
stood face to face with nature, yielding myself wholly to the 
influence of this genius of creation. 

And is it not strange, I thought, as I sat down in the shade, 
that this conception of nature as a distinct impersonation, 
should have become such a habit of the modern mind,—that 
we can hardly think or speak of the inanimate creation with- 
assigning to it an individuality—a name, a soul, almost a body ? 
Is the craving to embody the incomprehensible such an instinct 
of our human nature, that, with the same innate spirit of 
idolatry which led our ancestors to make to themselves gods of 
wood and stone, we in these days fashion these vague solemn 
figures of our imaginations, invest them with a reality which is 
felt though not confessed, clothe them according to our fancy, 
and give them our heart’s best reverence ? We have a mother 
age, mother earth, mother country, mother church; while our 
schoolmistress, our guide, our teacher, last, but not least, of 
our adopted parents is—Nature. Whence come these crea- 
tions? Are they deities composed, on atomic principles, of 
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those sparks of thought and feeling possessed in common by all 
mankind, to which the lively fancies of the imagination have 
given unity and form; or do they rather spring from those 
deeper sensations whereby the dust of our nature proves its 
union with the earth from which it was taken. 

Explain this matter to me, Lady Nature, while you and I 
stand here face to face! If you are indeed an actual being,— 
if you have in truth an actual spirit, pervading inanimate crea- 
tion and influencing the mind of man,—show me wherein your 
power consists. ‘T'ry your strength upon a willing pupil ; say 
what you will, I listen. 

But mother Nature took no heed, and, like the idolaters of 
old, I turned with contempt from my silent deity. After all, 
I said, she is but a mere human invention—a creation of the 
brain, or, if a power at all, one that guides the fancy only, 
having no originating force. Nature, as such, suggests nothing. 
She may influence the course of thought, but the spring is 
elsewhere. 

But the question recurred. Are there indeed no suggestions 
from the outer world but such as are attributed to it by the 
human brain? Are there no sweet influences in things inani- 
mate but those which we ourselves impart, so that they may 
return to us through a channel of our own devising? Is there 
nothing in creation but those tangible things which eye can 
see or science can penetrate? Not so thought our forefathers, 
when in imagination they peopled mountain and wood and 
water with spirits,—powerful agents, resistless influences, half- 
human beings, standing midway between the animate and in- 
animate creation. And though these dreams might only result 
from the very imperfection of our ancestors’ vision of that all- 
pervading spiritual life which is part of the mystery of our 
faith, the spirit which prompted these half-extinct beliefs still 
works in the mind ; and, in our own personifications of mother 
this and mother that, we faintly indorse the same conviction of 
the presence of a living spirit in the groaning creation, just as 
the instinctive shrinking of the child in solitude and darkness 
bears unconscious witness to the reality of the prince of the 
power of the air. 

Not till that day comes when the tongue of Nature shall be 
unloosed, and one common language shall declare the common 
sympathy of all created things, will man understand the cause 
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and the extent of those external influences which he now feels, 
but cannot explain. Something of that influence was working 
upon me ; something which, when I closed my eyes, made me 
feel that there was more in the air than I had before experi- 
enced, and that if there were indeed spirits in nature, those 
spirits were about me. 

‘I rose with a feeling of dread, for the wind had risen and 
wild gusts were howling through the forest, and the trees 
rocked, the branches cracked as they swung in the blast, and 
I had hardly gone three or four steps before I stopped, con- 
fused with the noise and the gathering darkness. As I stood, 
I felt the ground sink beneath me. I struggled, but in vain; 
the soft moist earth had ceased to sustain me, the grass was 
already above my shoulders, and in another moment the light 
was gone ! 

Strange as it may seem, I neither lost my breath nor my 
senses, though I sank lower and lower. At last the earth 
seemed no longer to enclose me, and through almost an infini- 
tude of space I dropped slowly and softly, borne up, as it were, 
by the solid air, till I was laid gently on the ground. 

All was silent now, and when I opened my eyes I seemed to 
be still lying in the soft twilight, but the scene before me was 
very different from the forest where I had so lately been. The 
place where I now was might have been called a huge cavern, 
or hall, hewn out of rock, on either side of which, long 
galleries stretched away into infinite distance. The roof was 
hidden by a dark haze, and wreaths of mist crept along the 
walls. In the centre of the hall was seated a figure in whose 
features age and youth seemed wonderfully blended. She 
never changed her posture, and, but for the constant motion of 
her hands, she might have been a statue. She sat on a pile 
of sand, and in her Jap was a small heap of the same, in which 
her hands were ever working ; shifting, mingling, and passing 
it from one hand to the other with regular motion. Then as I 
looked closer, and as my eyes became used to the dim light, I 
saw that from the heap of sand or dust, sparks of light flashed 
continually, and then, separating themselves from their native 
pile, darted away through the misty air. As they did so, the 
wreaths of smoke seemed to intensify, and to thicken into huge 
indefinite shapes, which floated round the hall, and almost hid 
from sight the upper end, while in the long galleries they 
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gathered into grey-white figures, robed and statue-like, sitting 
silent and motionless. 
So still was it that I dared not speak, until, almost un- 


wittingly, a whisper stole to my lips which I almost trembled 
to hear,— 


* What doest thou ?” 


A soft low voice replied, “I sift the sands of life, brother?” 


“ What is that pile in thy lap?” 

‘The human race, brother.” 

“* What are those sparks which fly upward ?”’ 

“The thoughts which stir mankind, brother.” 

“Whence come they, and whither do they go?” 

“They come from the depths of life, they go to the light of 
the sun; they pass through the mind of the race, and the 
smoke of their progress fills the halls of the deep earth, 
brother.” 

“ When will thy labour cease ?” 

“When the fire-sparks flash no more, when the halls are 
filled with the smoke, when thought is exhausted, and experi- 
ence has silenced suggestion, brother.” 

“What is that whereon thou sittest ?” 

“ Our common dust, brother.” 

“Why sparkles it not like the rest ?” 

“ Come hither and feel it, brother.” 

Until I rose and stepped across the hall, I had no notion of 
its extent, and the figure, when I reached it, seemed of gigantic 
size. I perceived also that the pile whereon it sat was in con- 
stant motion, and that sparks, smaller in size than those I had 
seen before, were continually moving over its surface; and 
when alight, escaping from the moving hands, skimmed across, 
it gathered myriads of the lesser sparks into its train, absorbed 
them into its own light, and with tenfold brilliancy shot off 
into the darkness. 

“Thus,” said I, “does thought gather thought, and thus 
does the light of the human soul take unto itself the lesser 
lights of the mute creation. And thou dost guide, though 
thou createst not, O Spirit of Nature, for it is thine influence 
which brings to light the fire inherent in our common earth. 
But whence come those hazy figures which circle round the 
roof? What do they here ?”’ 

“ Seest thou not the smoke which rises from the track of the 
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earth-sparks?” was the reply. ‘‘ Born of the dust, to the dust 
they return, for these are the idols of human instinct, the ty- 
rants which spring from the senses. Far away, in those long 
galleries which pierce the foundations of the world, sit the 
spirits of past ages, the passions which have ruled tle human 
race. These once, as sparks of light, have glanced upwards to 
the soul of man; there, unduly cherished and inordinately fed, 
they reign unchecked over the heart and mind until, gather- 
ing their votaries together in one cloud of smoke which darkens 
the world with its shadow, they sweep down to the depths of 
earth, and, as bloodstained idols, there abide until the end.” 

And it was true. And ‘the passion of power, the pride of 
race, the spirit of adventure, gain, superstition, heresy, ortho- 
doxy, liberty, loyalty, these and many more I saw as solemn 
spectres drifting down the long corridors, and innumerable 
human shadows followed them,—some few of whom seemed with 
desperate effort to wrench themselves free, and then wandered 
through the hall towards the upper end, seeking to catch the 
flying sparks. On they groped towards a tall crowned figure 
that glimmered through the dense mist, and shone with light, 
though hidden every moment by the flying spectres. These 
also wrapped the poor struggling shadows in their gloom, and 
strove to force them back. 

“ What seek ye?” they cried in scorn. 

“We seek Truth,” returned the ardent voices; ‘we have 
followed you too long; and there shines the guiding light, let 
us pass and stop us not !” 

Then the smoke thickened, and from out the darkness one 
shape would cry out “1 am Truth,” and another “ Nay, ’tis I,” 
and another, “ Seek no further, ’tis a delusion of the brain,” or 
‘Tis too far, you cannot reach it,” “’Tis too great, you can- 
not grasp it !” 

Then the human figures themselves seemed to divide, and 
cry,—Nay, but I was born with this heritage, I was brought up 
to this creed, I was fascinated by that opinion. Truth! say 
rather each man’s conscience. ‘Truth! is it well-born and 
well-bred? Truth! ay if it disturbs not the liberty of false- 
hood. Truth! why waste time in seeking it; lies it not in 
that dust which is common.-to us all ! 

And they turned again into the darkness. But I rose up, 
and plunging into the shadow, I struggled with the heavy 
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mists which enveloped me, and called my fellow-men to return 
to the fight. A few only heeded me, and they and I strove 
together through the ever thickening darkness. Sometimes 
the dense air repelled us, sometimes false lights misled us, 
sometimes the wild cries confused us, and we sank back in 
despair. 

Then from the mist-covered roof came a song of soft sweet 
voices, before which storm and darkness seemed to fly away. 


ca 





“ Rest, weary spirit, 
Toiling for nought ! 
Vainly to pierce the gloom 
Long hast thou sought. 


“ Dark falls the night around, 
Dimly Truth’s ray 
Gleams through the heavy mists 
Shrouding thy way. : 


“ Seek’st thou that light to gain ? 
Wouldst thou aspire 

Where, free from earthly stain, 
Shines the pure fire ? 


“Then from thy human soul ' 
Cast thou away 
Passion of native dust, 
Strength born of clay. 


‘Not with earth’s impulses j 
Arm thee for fight, 

Seck in the realms above 

Weapons of light. 





* Rising o’er cloud and mist, 
Conqueror to prove, 
Faith and humility 
Waft thee above ! 





“So ‘crowned with victory,’ 
Perfect in day, 
Rest where the light of Truth 
Dwelleth for aye.” 


E. Loyd. 
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THIRD-CLASS NOVELS. 


Novet literature appears divisible under three heads. First, 
those works which, whether as delineators of character or from 
excellence of language, have come to be recognized as standard 
classics in this branch of literature ; such are the works of 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, and others. Secondly, 
those works chiefly remarkable for startling incident, extrava- 
gance of character and plot, the last of which is generally 
wrapped up in mystery and well concealed till the close of the 
third volume or last number, as the case may be. 

With neither of these do I propose to deal, but with a third 
class, which feebly imitating or rather parodying the sentiments 
and characters of the first, out-Herods Herod in the improba- 
ble incidents it attempts to record, and by closely adopting the 
mysterious veiling of the plot, in imitation of Wilkie Collins 
and Miss Braddon, who rank among the second order, simply 
succeeds in leaving the reader, at the close of the third volume, 
in a greater state of bewilderment than he was during the 
process of development. No one who reads these remarks but 
will at once recall numbers of such books which he has read in 
the last few years. Take ‘The Cliffords of Clyffe, ‘ Mirk Ab- 
bey,’ and nine out of every ten of the gorgeously-bound novels 
the covers of which attract readers by a delineation of the 
most startling incident described inside. This kind of books 
is beneath the notice of the great English reviewers, nor do 
even the publishers’ lists compromise their reputations by re- 
commending them to the public. 

A short time since [hit on a novel of this class, entitled ‘ The 
Beautiful Demon.’ The cover had the usual sensation picture, 
which, in this case, represented a gentleman in a costume ap- 
parently a compound of the cast-off clothes of William Tell and 
the Demon of the Hartz Mountains, opening a box from which 
rolled on the floor beside him the lately severed head of a 
negro; behind this gentleman, with horror depicted on her 
countenance and upraised hands, stood a lady (the beautiful 
demon) contemplating the ghastly object. It is almost need- 
less to observe that the style of the book was in perfect accord, 
as regards language and plot, with such absurd incidents as 
those portrayed on the cover. It is impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than that the writers of books of this nature 
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can have no other object than to make money by their sale. 
The enormous success which attended the publication of Miss 
Braddon’s stories has no doubt called out hosts of imitators, 
who attempt to pander to the false taste for sensation literature 
which she, more than any other writer, has developed ; the time 
wasted in writing the hosts of books which all end with the 
trunk maker (if there are any trunks nowadays) would have 
been much better and probably more profitably employed in 
improving the talents which, in some degree, all of these writers 
must possess; but the harm done is not all felt by the authors, 
the bad influence which a course of such reading must have 
over the young and inexperienced cannot be exaggerated, as, 
in addition to the false sentiment and doubtful morality of most 
of them, the class of books which I am describing teem with 
bad English, slang expressions, and French phrases, which one 
never hears in actual conversation, and for which we possess 
equivalents in our own tongue. 

I lately came across a book of this kind published some five 
or six years ago, called ‘Sweethearts and Wives,’ affording 
copious illustrations of all that is worst in the style of novel I 
am alluding to. The principal characters are a Lord Amesbury, 
remarkable for nothing but stupid good-nature; his half- 
brother, the villain of the piece, who is in love with Agatha 
Blake, a fine dashing handsome girl of no principle, who has 
passed through five or six London seasons under the chaperon- 
age of a mother who has instructed her in the doctrine that it 
is woman’s mission to marry for rank and money. She appears 
on the stage prepared under instructions from mamma to catch 
the soft lord, but happens for the first time in her life to fall 
in love with a pair of eyes which she finds fixed on her face in 
church. The said eyes belong to Mr. Robert Lane, son of Dr. 
Lane (also one of the characters), then studying architecture in 
London. The Doctor’s daughter Ivy, and the Lord’s daughter 
Horatia, are the only other prominent characters with the ex- 
ception of an intriguing French maid of Agatha’s by name 
Clémence. In order to cram as much as possible within the 
limits of the orthodox three volumes, events are made to follow 
each other with wonderful rapidity, and such common affairs as 
falling in love and becoming engaged are disposed of in an in- 
terview or two with a frank acknowledgment of their feelings 
by the principal performers which may be common in real life, 
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but which one certainly seldom hears of. Thus, Robert of the 
eyes meets Agatha two or three days after the church meeting, 
at dinner; he takes her down to that important meal, but, as 


we are left in the dark as to any conversation that took place, 


we may conclude that he was too much abashed by the close 
proximity to his enslaver to say much; his timidity however 
quickly vanishes, for the next day when she visits Ivy at her 
father’s house, Robert’s first recorded speech is made to her 
during a temporary absence of Ivy from the room; he first 
asks where she lives, and, after half a page more of conversation, 
seems to have gained knowledge enough of her character and 
of her whole bringing up, to be able to say to her, “ How won- 
derfully unspoilt you are!” From this it is evident that there 
had been no conversation between the two at dinner,—if there 
had he would have no doubt asked her where she then lived ; 
however, our gentleman having once found his tongue proceeds 
to make good use of it and of his hand also, for half an hour 
after, while walking home with her, he clasps hers and calls 
her an angel, so that we are not surprised to find them en- 
gaged at the end of another fifteen pages. Another specimen 
of a rapid engagement is that of the soft lord to Ivy, Robert’s 
sister ; nothing has led up to it; we have not been given the 
slightest insight into either of their feelings ; they have never, 
in the book, exchanged two words with each other, but in an- 
other evening walk, which the author evidently considers the 
only proper time for proposals, the good little drudge of Dr. 
Lane’s household is persuaded to become Lady Amesbury. Of 
the style of this nobleman’s conversation with his wife, we are 
favoured with a specimen a few pages further on, when he ad- 
dresses her as follows :—‘* You—yes, my sage, my ‘ wisest, 
virtuousest, best’ little darling.” Of Agatha who, notwith- 
standing all her faults, is the most interesting character in the 
book, we are given the following specimen speech :—“ One is 
apt to make such mistakes if one don’t know these things.” 
This word ‘ don’t’ is a very favourite one, we find it in nearly 
every page, so that it is the more surprising that we do not 
more often find it misapplied and substituted for ‘ doesn’t,’ as 
in this instance. As a specimen of fine writing, take the fol- 
lowing: the author wants to bring in the old proverb “ You 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear;” he first tell you 
what silk is and how to procure it, and then says, “ It is no use 
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for you to cut off the ear of the highest-bred prize sow in the 
kingdom and have it dressed by the most skilful currier in 
Kurope ; you may make a leathern pouch out of it, but you 
will be no nearer your silken purse than you were when it 
quivered with every grunt of suffering obesity on the head of 
its original owner.” In the end Agatha is compelled by her 
mother to marry the villain, who, by the discovery of an old 
marriage certificate turns out to be, after all, the real Lord 
Amesbury, and after a few months of ill-treatment, runs away 
with a Frenchman who has been principally employed by her 
to give and receive letters from Robert while their correspon- 
dence was forbidden. She is followed and killed by the villain 
lord, who commits suicide immediately after, thus restoring 
the soft one to his title and property, and enabling us to rejoice 
in the reward of virtue. The unfortunate Robert transfers his 
affections to Horatia, by some process which we are not allowed. 
to perceive, unless it be that they being the only eligibles left un- 
married at the end of the third volume, the only way of disposing 
of them is to pair them off. There is not a single redeeming 
point in Horatia, and how Robert, after being in love with 
Agatha, could ever have chosen her must puzzle every reader 
of the book ; we find her listless, apathetic, and stupid in the 
first volume; we find her listless, apathetic, stupid, and ill- 
tempered all through the second ; it is only for a short glimpse 
which we have of her in the third, when she brightens up 
under the prospect of Robert’s arrival, before which she is 
allowed to arrange his room, that we have the slightest hope 
of her turning out anything but the most disagreeable person 
one would like to meet. Robert, who is not a bad sort of 
fellow, ought to have either died of a broken heart or gone to 
Australia, where he might surely have found something better 
than the inanity to which the author consigns him. What 
possible object can be served by the publication of a book of 
this sort, and how is it that so few even of a better class of au- 
thors than those alluded to, can ever succeed in making their 
good characters interesting? Our sympathies almost invari- 
ably follow the roué and the demirep, while we feel nothing but 
contempt for the immaculate ones, and when they receive their 
reward at the end of the third volume, cannot but think how 
little they have done to deserve it. I claim no originality for 
this remark, it has been often before made in other words, but 
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the reason appears to me to be that writers try to make their 
good characters too good. We never meet with perfection in 
real life, so that when we see it attempted in the pages of a 
novel, the mind recoils from contemplation of a character such 
as we know can have no real existence. Take the good cha- 
racters in Thackeray’s or Dickens’s novels, have they not their 
weaknesses, nay, their faults, and plenty of them, and do we 
not love them the more for that very reason? ’Tis “ one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin ;” and it will not be till 
writers take nature more for their model, that our third-rate 
novels will be raised above the low level they at present 
occupy. 

Pier, 

tMajor Falmer. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


My whiskers I lost them, in one day lost both ! 

With my strength they strengthened, they grew with my 
growth, . 

We pressed the same pillow, we three side by side, 

I press it alone now—my comrades have died. 


I would not have mourned them, if silvered and sere 
They had fallen, like leaves at the fall of the year, 

But brown as the hazel, and crisp as the rime 

Their hue was all health, and their spring was all prime. 


Other friends have I known long ago as a boy, 
Other friendships in manhood still ripely enjoy, 
But few interlace, oh! how few may I scan 

Who clung to the boy, and who cling to the man! 


Those nurslings of hope, and that harvest of years 

Often moved by my smiles, maybe touched by some tears, 
They shivered with joy in but yesterday’s breeze, 

And to-day, oh! where are ye, my lost favoris ? 


But the world must go on, and each void now so bare 
Will be filled by a stiff irrepressible heir, 
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And Macassar will lend all his art to restore 
In the furrows of manhood the whiskers of yore. 


When my turn comes also, and I am cut off,— 

If not with a razor, perchance with a cough,— 

A record of absence as hard to erase 

May I leave on one heart, as now left on my face ! 


C. W. R. 


ee Ae Valls Russell 


MY SACRIFICE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. I 
MR. DUCIE’S BLACK SHEEP. 


«“ You won’t give me more than two dances, Miss Paget ?” 

‘ No, indeed, Mr. Ducie.” 

“ Well, I think it’s an awful shame. However, you'll come 
and take a turn under the colonnade, won’t you? It’s so jolly 
cool.” 

“Till the next dance begins,” answered I, and Mr. Ducie, 
with a slight groan of resignation, led me out into the strip of 
colonnade, where the moonlight made broad gleams of luminous 
blue, and soft grey shadows on the stone pavement, and the 
crashing music of the military band within, mellowed by dis- 
tance, sounded like fairy harps on the still air. It was my first 
military ball, and I was enjoying it heartily; although Mr. 
Ducic, one of our hosts, had been teasing me ever since my 
entrance for every valse or galop on the card. 

Though I was then only seventeen, I had already some very 
decided preferences and dislikes, and Lieutenant Arthur Ducie 
(120th K.D,G.’s) despite his pretty boyish face, and profuse 
compliments, despite his reputation of being “a great catch,’ | 
did not meet with my favour. I was sufficiently well off in | 
every respect to be able to please myself; I knew many other 
officers who danced and talked better than he; and so I said 
an inexorable.‘ No’ to all his prayers. 

As we approached the further end of the colonnade, I noticed 

figure leaning against the last pillar, and my companion at i 
the same moment whispered in my ear, 
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“ See that fellow ! Doesn’t he look like a rebel ?” 

He did, as far as attitude and expression went ; and now he 
drew himself up to his full height, which was great, and flung 
back his head with a gesture of defiance. The action brought 
into full moonlight a singularly handsome and aristocratic face, 
whose noble features, languid blue eyes, half-hidden beneath 
their heavy lids, marked brows, and close curls of fair hair, 
formed a curious contrast to the snub nose and red and white 
prettiness of my little partner. Mr. Ducie’s “ rebel ”’ wore the 
close-fitting uniform of a private in a cavalry regiment, which 
displayed fully the grace and strength of his tall figure, and so 
only served to make him look more distinguished, as his officer 
observed discontentedly. 

“That man,” said Mr. Ducie, as we turned back,‘ can do 
everything but obey orders. Yes, he’s a handsome beggar, 
too; and look at his moustache, Miss Paget, when some fellows 
can’t get three hairs to grow!” _And he stroked his own 
upper lip with affectionate regret. 

“ He looks quite like a gentleman,” said I. 

“He may be one; some people say so. All I know of him 
is, that his name’s Craven, and he hates me like poison. You 
saw how he scowled at me? ‘That’s because he and I fell out, 
and he knows he’s going to catch it.’’ 

© What for ?” 

“Tl tell you the whole story. This afternoon a friend of 
mine sent Craven with a message to my rooms. I wasn’t in, 
so he waited, and had the impudence to look at. my photograph 
book meanwhile. I caught him, and asked what he meant by 
his cheek? He said, very coolly, he hadn’t hurt it; I’d kept 
him so long he wanted something to do, and thought he might 
recognize some acquaintances. Well then, Miss Paget, ’m 
afraid I lost my temper, and called him an insolent fool and a 
low cad; on which he threw the book at me (it hit me, too) 
and bolted out of the room, banging the door. I haven’t given 
information yet, but I shall to-morrow. Awfully impertinent, 
wasn’t it ?” ; 

“ Will he be punished ?” I asked breathlessly. 

“Rather! Cells, or military prison; crop his head, and 
make him carry shot, Miss Paget. That’ll take down his pride, 
eh ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ducie, you won’t let him suffer so much for losing 
his temper a little ?” 
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“The discipline of the service requires it,” said the little 
officer with immense solemnity, and I tried in vain to shake 
his resolution. 

Every time we passed the private’s figure, more dejected 
now, my interest and pity deepened, and at last I exclaimed, 
almost crying, “ Oh, Mr. Ducie, ’d do anything in the world 
if you wouldn’t inform against that man |” 

“ Ah, girls talk in that way,” he answered crossly. 

“ But I mean it,” I cried; “try me !” 

“You do? Very well, Miss Paget,’ said Mr. Ducie with 
some formality, stopping and looking hard at me. ‘If I let 
the fellow off, may I have the pleasure of every dance this 
evening ?” 

I paused a moment: I did not like him, and I knew what 
people would say, and was young enough to tremble at the 
thought. But the gain was worth the sacrifice. 

“JT agree!” I answered. ‘ But you must keep your pro- 
mise.” 

“Of course I will,” cried he very cheerfully. “TI say, this 
is capital! I shall feel quite an affection for the fellow, ’pon 
my honour, for the future. But I must tell him.” 

He called to the soldier, who came up with a slow, protesting 
pride of gait, and stood silently before us, 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Ducie, “I’m not going to say any- 
thing about your shying that book at me, after all.” 

The private lifted his eyebrows with an attempt at un- 
concern, but the blood rushed over his face, and the sneer 
vanished from it, while I saw his chest heave with something 
like a sob of relief. 


“This lady has begged you off, so you had better thank her,” 
continued the other. 

It was my turn to redden and be confused as Craven’s blue 
eyes, wide open, flashed now upon me; and he half put out 
his hand; he dropped it directly, gave me a passionate troubled 
look, muttered under his breath something that sounded like 
**God knows I do!” and with a formal salute strode hastily 
away. 

“ Odd fellow, isn’t he ?” was Mr. Ducie’s comment. ‘“ Come 
in and dance, Miss Paget.” 

“ He is a gentleman,” was my unspoken conclusion; though 
how I arrived at it exactly I cannot say. 
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I did my part of the agreement faithfully, but not, I fear, 
with the results anticipated by my partner; for, if I had been 
a little on the wrong side of indifference towards him at the be- 
ginning of the evening, I hated him most cordially at the end ; 
and found it very hard to keep up a semblance of politeness 
till he had executed his last bow and compliment at the car- 
riage window. 

Of course I had offended most of my usual partners, and for 
weeks after heard of nothing but my “ flirtation ” with Arthur 
Ducie, whom some people were good enough to say I had made 
a dead set at. An approving conscience seemed, indeed, my 
sole reward. 

About a fortnight after the incident just related, one sunny 
afternoon, I took a book and went out to sit in the garden, 
which was large and shady, and cool in the hottest weather. 
The sunshine looked so lovely on the great patches of purple 
and blue and scarlet flowers set in the close emerald of the 
broad lawns, and flickered through the leaves in such splashes 
of vivid green and gold; the tinkling of the sheep-bells, and 
the cool musical “drip drip” of a hidden fountain made such 
sweet summer melody that the poetry I was reading seemed in 
a manner tame and colourless, and I shut the book. As I did 
so, and glanced up, a tall figure in a red uniform filled up the 
entrance of a narrow, heavy-branched vista opposite ; and with 
a start I recognized Craven the private. 

He lifted his cap as he approached nearer, and stood bare- 
headed before me, with the light on his fair head, his dark 
drooping lashes, with a sudden scarlet on his cheek, and a 
nervous movement of the curved mouth half hidden by his 
heavy blonde moustache. I rose involuntarily, but I did not 
know what to say, and it was he who spoke first, softly, and 
with a little hesitation. 

“T have come to thank you, Miss Paget; I was a great deal 
too much astonished to do so at the time, and I have never 
been able to get over here until now.” 

I murmured something indistinct, to the effect that he was 
very welcome, and wondered why, having thanked me, he still 
stood there. 

Presently he lifted his eyes, and I saw that they were full of 
tears. ‘“QOh,” he cried, almost with a sob, “you did more for 
me than any of my own blood would ever do—you, a stranger ! 
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You saved my life, for I would never have lived to be degraded. 
How can I, how dare I tell you all I feel? Once I might—I’m 
worse than a fool to rave like this!” 

“T am very glad I was able,” I faltered, becoming rather 
frightened at his vehemence. 

He saw it, and after a pause, began more quietly. 

“ Don’t fear. I shall not forget what I am, in what I once 
was. But listen, Miss Paget.” And suddenly he dropped on 
his knee on the path. ‘ Other men will woo you, somebody — 
happy, happy, happy—win you for his own, but no one will 
ever love you more dearly, suffer more bitterly for his love than 
the man who would not insult you with it to save, not his life, 
—that’s worthless,—but all that made life a proud thing once. 
Ah, I shall think of you to my last hour !” 

| am afraid I was not a heroine, for I said nothing, and cried 
very heartily over these sad words. 

He looked at me with a most mournful and bitter smile. 
“ Miss Paget, the heiress, cries for Mr. Ducie’s black sheep,” 
he said, “You are sorry; poor, happy little girl, you don’t 
know what for—how black, how hopeless! But it is time for 
me to go. Miss Paget, will you, would you let me kiss your 
hand ?” 


I ought to have refused, papa said afterwards, but I couldnt, 
I sobbed out “ Yes,” and gave it him. 


He kissed it with a long, soft, reverent kiss, then held it 
tightly against his heart. 

“7 shall think of this when I die out in India, and I shall 
not feel so lonely,” he whispered. He looked round on the 
flowers and sunshine and green trees, and finally up at the 
calm blue translucence of sky, serenely still over our heads. 
His knit brow, his set lips relaxed, and he said softly, “ May 
God bless this dear little hand for its mercy, and give it good 
days, and keep it happy and safe, for purer lips than mine, for 
ever |”? He paused a moment. “ And may He be more merci- 
ful to me than men. Oh, child, child, one more kiss. It’s a 
long farewell !” 

Once more his hot lips touched my hand, then he put it from 
him, very, very gently, rose to his feet, and went away. Across 
the broad green lawns, the sultry orange gravel, deep into the 
vista of cool shade, the soldierly figure passed ; stayed there, 
looked back. Ah, that mournful “ last look,’ whose mournful- 
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ness I did not then know, and was gone from my sight for 
ever ! 
K. J. 


(To be continued.) Edile Jay . 


“A GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 


Or course we all know by this time what a Girl of the Period 
is, or at least what the ‘Saturday Review’ supposes her to be. 
Some of us may have been innocent enough to marvel where 
on the face of the earth could such a fearful and wonderful 
being be found, or we may even have gone the length of ac- 
cusing the reviewer of romancing. 

At any rate, that is what I did. I stood up stoutly for the 
whole race of women. I maintained through thick and thin 
that the ‘Saturday’ had evolved this horrible creature from 
the depths of its inner consciousness, and that the Girl of the 
Period was as purely mythical as Romulus, or William Tell, or 
any other fabulous personage; and my belief was in a manner 
true, truer than I knew; for a learned man once told me, a 
myth is the exact converse of a chignon; the chignon has a 
shell of truth (one’s own hair, to wit), and a kernel of falsehood 
(i. e. frisettes) ; the myth has a shell of falsehood and a kernel 
of truth. William Tell and his arrows are a fable, but the sun 
and his deadly strokes are no fable, as the summer of 768 has 
taught us; and though the Girl of the Period is a myth, I 
lament to say there is a germ of truth in her. . 

It has been my luck lately to meet: some very choice, and I 
hope rare specimens of young ladies. The last I have seen 
was introduced to me on a croquet lawn, and almost took away 
my breath with awe and admiration. She had a very long 
dress on—I should be afraid to say how many yards it swept,— 
and it was stained. This sort of girl, by the way, constantly 
wears a stained dress or a dirty pair of gloves, but it never 
seems to distress her as it would distress quiet folk like myself. 
She never tries to pull a fold of her magnificent silk so as to 
hide a grease-spot, or to get her hands out of sight because 
her gloves are in holes,—not she! She calmly displays the 
stain or the rent, and says with an air of triumph, “ Haven’t I 
got a nasty old thing on ?” 

But to return to my damsel, she was very well dressed, 
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though a little Benzine Collas would not have come amiss, and 
she was tall, had a good figure, rather a handsome face, and, 
of course, a profusion of shaggy hair, with a long curl halfway 
down her back. But, oh! how she did cheat at croquet, with 
sublime indifference as to who saw it ; and how she did chatter ! 
her tongue went with fifty-horse power, though there were only 
womankind to hear; and how it would have gone if there had 
been any cavaliers present, the reader may imagine. How ir- 
reverently she did talk of her “ people” (a comprehensive term, 
including parents and kinsfolk in general, more especially her 
elderly relatives) till I could have snubbed her, if I had the 
requisite moral courage. But I was weak, and I only laughed 
feebly. 

I met the damsel frequently after this, and we fraternized ; 
for, to do her justice, she was thoroughly good-natured. Girls 
of this species almost always are good-natured to an extent 
that makes one forgive all their other iniquities, and look kindly 
upon them. ‘They will give one “ wrinkles,” to use their own 
phrase, in dressing hair or tying ribbons, with the greatest 
amiability ; and such is the weakness of human nature that I 
fear 1 have sometimes felt more grateful to a frivolous girl, who 
would come to my assistance when I was in the agony of dress- 
ing for a party, than ever I did to the blue-stocking friend who 
taught me to scan Homer, and to make words by Grimm’s 
Law. Given a lexicon and a grammar, and any ordinary intel- 
lect can compass the Greek tongue sooner or later; but hair- 
dressing is like poetry—one must be born with a genius for it. 

Now, I have always thought it a very pretty attention of this 
young lady, that when we last met at a party, where I knew 
no one, and was feeling rather shy, she came up to me in an 
ecstatic way, and informed me I was ‘a howling swell.” I 
can’t say that I exactly knew what a howling swell might be, 
but I understood that she meant a compliment to my attire, 
and I was gratified accordingly. Moreover, she sat opposite 
me at supper, and smiled and winked at me whenever she 

‘aught my eye, in a manner calculated to make me feel I had 
at least one friend in the room. 

And now I find I have omitted the most amazing fact about 
my heroine. She knew the world as well as a veteran diplo- 
matist; she went to infinite croquet parties, she talked the 
vilest slang ; her dresses might have roused the envy of Pope’s 
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“proud Trojan dames,” her earrings and her necklaces would 
have befitted the prima donna in the ‘ Africaine,’ her bracelets 
were as massive as those of an ancient Berseker (only he would 
have scorned to wear any metal but honest gold or silver), she 
had rings on her fingers,” and, for aught I know to the con- 
trary, “ bells on her toes ;” her self-possession was astounding, 
as she herself said, ‘‘ You see I’m so cheeky.” Well, she was 
all this, and—hear it, O shades of our great-grandmothers ! she 
was not yet out. Why, when I was her age, my “ frocks” only 
just touched the ground, and never fitted me, my shoulders 
were high, my hands were somewhat red, and generally in the 
way; I went early to bed, and if perchance I found myself at 
a party, I was in a perpetual blush. I am ashamed to say how 
long I have been “ out ;” but, however, it is something more 
than a year, and this girl took me to be sixteen. How I have 
wasted my time! What avails me my history and my paint- 
ing, my Latin and my German? if I talked Sanskrit to her, 
she would not be one bit the more impressed. What avails 
me my classical music? it produces no effect on the vulgar 
public; she sits down and hammers out a piece that would 
make Orpheus go hang himself in despair, probably she breaks 
down with a crash of false chords, and while most girls would 
be ready to cry with confusion, she smiles sweetly and says, 
“There! I have gone and forgotten all my music.” As for 
general literature, she will announce that she “is reading the 
Waverley novels,” with an air of as much conscious virtue as if 
she were studying Gibbon or Hume at the very least. 

Occasionally, the girl of the period is not good-natured. 
She keeps her smiles and her lively nonsense for her cavaliers, 
and regards all other girls, even the meekest and the dowdiest, 
as her natural enemies. She entertains her acquaintances, if 
she does condescend so far, with histories of the civil things 
said to her at the last dance, and of the youths who are 
“spoons on her,” as she calls it; or if some lingering bash- 
fulness prevents her from singing her own praises, she keeps 
some mother or aunt to tell every one “ how much dear Juliana 
was admired,” and how Captain Blank said “she was quite 
the belle of the ball.’ This sort of girl is simply unendurable, 
and ought to be exterminated with all possible speed. 

“Now, if I were a ‘Saturday Reviewer,’ I should straight- 
way begin to wail and weep over the wickedness of the 
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times, and to draw touching pictures of ideal woman as she 
existed in some golden age only known to writers of social 
articles. But there are two things to be considered, which 
people in general seem to forget, first, that the girls of the 
period belong, at least as far as my experience goes, rather to 
the plutocracy than to the créme de la créme of society; and 
they are, besides, as a rule, the best-natured creatures in the 
world, with no particular harm in them. Secondly, that, 
granting tlem to be as bad as is said, they have no claim to 
the name which has now grown into a slang term. They are 
not the real “ girls of the period,” and it is unjust to judge the 
nineteenth century by them. Every one who has studied history 
knows that every age has its peculiar characteristics, which 
may be developed either for good or for evil; and no one 
ever judges an age by its worst development. Would he be a 
fair historian who should hold up the robber barons of France 
and Germany as ordinary specimens of the days of chivalry, 
and omit to tell us that the same times produced Godfrey de 
Bouillon and Simon, Earl of Leicester? who, in chronicling 
the next period of history, should insist only on the follies of 
Henry ILI. and his mignons, and say nothing of Bayard and 
Sidney? In all ages there are good and bad; and when men 
are concerned, people think it only fair to judge by the aver- 
age. But when women are concerned, the whole race are to 
be judged by a few specimens of the youngest and most 
empty-headed among them. When men are the sculptors, 


the lions must not expect justice. E. T. 
: Lace Them) son 


A CHAPTER OF OBSCURE HISTORY. 
PART I. 


Amonast the many heroic episodes which the annals of the 
eighteenth century record, there is one to which the attention 
of the visitor to the town of Lausanne is especially called, by 
& monument in the cathedral inscribed with the honoured 
name of a patriot soldier, who in that very town, more than 
a hundred years ago, died the death of a malefactor. The in- 
scription runs thus :— 
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“ A la Mémoire 


Du Major Jean-Daniel-Abram Davel, 
Mort sur l’échafaud, en 1723, le 24 Avril, 
Martyr 
Des Droits et de la Liberté du Peuple Vaudois, 
Le Veeu de I’ Assemblée Provisoire de 1793, 
La Générosité de 8. E. de la Harpe, 

La Reconnaissance du Canton de Vaud, 
Ont consacré ce Monument, 

Erigé 
L’an de grice 1839, au Mois d’Avril, le 24 jour. 
A Dieu seul Honneur et Gloire.” 

As the events to which this monument refers are compa- 
ratively little known, a slight sketch of the life of Major Davel, 
and of the circumstances which prompted him to attempt the 
liberation of his native canton from the dominion of her power- 
ful neighbour, may not be uninteresting to English readers. 

The canton Berne had annexed Vaud to itself in the year 
1536. Vaud had been until that time a free confederation 
under the protection of the Dukes of Savoy. At the close of 
a war between one of these princes and the republic of Genevay 
a treaty had been concluded, any infringement of which on 
the part of the Duke was to result in the forfeiture of the pro- 
vince of Vaud. The Duke had infringed it, and the Bernese 
allies of Geneva had appropriated Vaud to themselves. Stripped 
of its ancient rights, the unfortunate canton became thence- 
forward a province of victorious and powerful Berne. From 
1536 to 1723, it lay under the yoke of the tyrant, its schools 
and academies neglected, its roads almost impassable, and its 
riches devoured by the bailiffs sent to govern it,—worthless 
young nobles who bled the country in order to recruit their 
own disordered finances. The Vaudois still speak of that time 
with horror, and to this day a deep-rooted enmity subsists be- 
tween the Bernese and their ancient subjects. 

Nearly two centuries passed away before the lethargic sleep 
of the Pays de Vaud was broken. Then the inhabitants of 
Lausanne were roused by the marching of armed men through 
their streets, by a well-known voice speaking the long disused 
words of liberty and independence ; and, almost before they 
knew in what light to regard this strange event, the sharp 
stroke of the executioner had ended the short-lived rebel- 
lion, and the memory of their enthusiastic fellow-countrymen 
was all that remained to the people of Vaud. 
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Jean Danicl Abram Davel was one of the four majors who 
had the charge of instructing the militia. At the period we 
speak of he was fifty-six years old; a brave man and a good 
soldier, he had been in foreign service, and had distinguished 
himself in one of the battles of the period. Before setting his 
hand to the work he fasted, watched, and prayed. His en- 
thusiasm mounted high, and he shed tears of joy, feeling that 
his intention was approved before God. One strange but cha- 
racteristic habit he had; he always wore his uniform when he 
prayed, and as he offered his devotions with his sword at his 
side, his hair powdered, and in full military costume, he brought 
a spirit of reverence and discipline from his profession into the 
religion so dear to his soul. Visionary and enthusiastic, yet 
calm, thoughtful, and resolute, he thus prepared himself for 
the strife on which he was about to enter, and though we may 
smile to hear of faith placed in those dreams which we should 
term only creatures of an excited fancy, yet in the simplicity 
of his piety, the purity of his patriotism, the earnestness of his 
devotion to the cause which he had at heart, the character of 
Major Davel may well claim our sincere admiration, as well as 
our pity and our sympathy. 

On Wednesday, March 31, 1723, Davel assembled five hun- 
dred fusiliers, fifty grenadiers, and twelve dragoons, at Cully, 
his native place, and with them took his way to Lausanne. 
They started in the early morning when the stars were disap- 
pearing and the sun was lighting up the snowy peaks. It was 
three in the afternoon, when, with beat of drum and colours 
flying, they entered Lausanne. Davel placed his men on the 
terrace before the Cathedral, and, with his captains, proceeded to 
the 'Town Hall, where he declared his intentions to the magis- 
trates, and was heard in audience of the assembled Council. 
He asked for the command of the Vaudois militia, stated his 
conviction that if Lausanne would rise and cast off the Bernese 
yoke, every town and village in the country would follow the 
example ; while the co-operation of the neighbouring canton of 
Fribourg was assured to them. He also read aloud a mani- 
festo which told a mournful history of Bernese tyranny and 
Vaudois suffering. The bailiffs were not at Lausanne; they 
had gone to Berne on business connected with their office, their 
wives and children were in the hands of the Lausannois, and 
the moment for throwing off the yoke of Berne had come ! 
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With stern dull faces the councillors listened to his glowing 
words, and marked the joyful expression of his inspired coun- 
tenance. They could not understand it; what was the love of 
freedom, that it should lead a man, a soldier too, accustomed 
to habits of obedience and discipline, to such daring acts as 
these! They thought of their vineyards on the sunny slopes, 
of their houses and gardens lying beside the very road to 
Berne, and visions rose before their eyes of the avenging army 
of the sovereign canton ravaging their fair possessions ; and, 
more than this, a newly-made vow bound them to their masters, 
for before admitting Davel to their presence they had one and 
all taken an oath to act in this matter as befitted good, loyal, 
and faithful subjects of their Excellencies of Berne. 

However, they were able to profess friendship for the soldier 
and sympathy for his cause; while fear of his stalwart little 
band led them to show him kindness, to provide lodgings for 
himself and his men, and to send four of their number to sup 
with him. These were secretly charged to keep him a prisoner, 
under the appearance of friendship, and De Crousay, an officer 
and the representative of Berne in the Council, invited Davel 
to his house and listened to his confidences, writing them after- 
wards to the Bernese Government. 


L. K, 


dil’ Kuper. 
(To be continued.) 





A SIMPLE IDYL. 


PART I. 


Do not think me cruel, Ina, but my heart is dead and cold, 
For my love lies buried, sleeping in the churchyard on the wold. 


Do not think me cruel, Ina, but I have no love to give ; 
For my life was clouded over when my Ella ceased to live. 


Do not think me *ruel, Ina, for I would not give you pain, 
But my heart is hers for ever; I can never love again. 


Do not think me cruel, Ina, or your love that I despise ; 
I have read the secret often in the hazel of your eyes. 
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Do not think me cruel, Ina, for I wish you happiness ; 
And there’s one I know who loves you—loves you with all 
tenderness. 


Do not think me cruel, Ina, but my heart is dead and cold, 
For my love lies buried, sleeping in the churchyard on the wold. 


PART II. 


Ten long years have passed by, Ella, since I wept beside thy 
bier ; 


Ten long years, and I’ve been constant to thy memory, ever 
dear. 


Ten long years have gone by, Ella, and not one has passed 
away, 

But I’ve stood beside thy grave, dear, on that oft-remembered 
day. 


But I’ve wreathed a wreath of roses from the cottage-garden 
bower, 
Where we often sat together in the pleasant twilight hour. 


And then, with a sigh of sorrow, as I thought upon the dead, 
Have I, kneeling down in sadness, laid it gently o’er thy head. 


Think me not, then, faithless, Ella, that my vows to thee were 
yain ; 
I ne’er sought to love another, though I’ve learnt to love again. 


She’s so like to thee, dear Ella, as thou wast in those past 
days ; 
So unconscious of her beauty, with her little winning ways. 


With a heart as pure and steadfast, and a soul as deep and true, 
Which shines forth in every tremor of her eyes so soft and blue. 


Good-bye, Ella, not forgotten, till we meet again once more, 
Where they marry not, but loving, live as angels evermore ! 
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PART III. 


Thou hast gained my heart’s love, Ina, which I deemed no 
power could move, 

By the sweet resistless wooing of thine uncomplaining love. 

I’ve watched thee oft, and watching learnt to love thy simple 
life, 

Learnt to love thy modest beauty, learnt to wish thee for my 
wife. 


Tf thou still dost love me, Ina, as thou once didst heretofore, 
I will love thee too as deeply, I will love thee evermore. 


Yes! then thou shalt ne’er repent it, for [ kiss thee through 
thy tears ; 
I will love as doth the eagle, mated for a hundred years. 


I will love thy tresses, Ina, when they’ve grown from brown 


to grey. 
I will think thy beauty seemeth purer, lovelier, every day. 


True, that I have loved another, that another heard my vow— 
I will love thee yet more deeply ; for my strength is stronger 
now. 


We will journey forth together, reaching forward to the goal, 
And our lives shall point to heaven, as the magnet to the pole. 


Ever pointing, though by sorrow oft our hearts be weighted 
down. 
Ever trusting, never doubting but a smile’s behind the frown. 


Look up, Ina! trust me, darling! we will on each other lean 
As we sail across life’s waters, moving towards the great 
Unseen. 


As we mount the waves together, rising boldly o’er their 
crest, 
Kach wave being so much nearer to the aye-enduring rest. 


R. G. B. 
BE Geo. Pectheley 
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THE HARMLESS YOUNG MAN. 
A SKETCH. 


HARMLEss young men, as a class, may be numbered among the 
things that were, for it is seldom that we now meet with a 
specimen of the genus. If we trace the career of the harmless 
young man from childhood, we shall usually find him to be the 
only hope of a widowed mother, the dunce of a village school, 
and the victim of a doctor. In figure he is ill-proportioned, 
his face is long and thin and yellow, with a sea-sick expres- 
sion, and he speaks with a decided lisp. He is in the habit of 
escorting his mother to tea-parties, where he enjoys his favourite 
beverage unobserved, and forms no barrier to the eloquence of 
her female friends at their gossiping “ At Homes,” for all 
allow that he is “so harmless.” He belongs to no club, is 
quite unaware of the delights of a cigar, is addicted to blush- 
ing, reads sentimental novels, excels in Berlin work, has a 
talent for crochet, and spells on the Phonetic system. He 
plays Chinese billiards, solitaire, and beggar-my-neighbour, 
and dances quadrilles, im which he may be detected by his 
close adherence to steps, and murmured counting. Of the 
“fast dances” he is innocent. He has no profession, but pos- 
sesses a “ competency ;” and his first step towards matrimony 
is taken in the belief that he, in proprid persona, is the object 
of the attentions paid by some despairing candidate for the 
aforesaid competency. His vanity is flattered, yes, his vanity, 
for alas! even harmless young men are not free from man’s 
besetting sin, and thus the idea dawns upon him that “man 
was not made to live alone.” The appalling picture of a 
broken heart next presents itself to his view ; he has read of 
unrequited affection, he looks in his mirror and thinks “she 
must love him.” As he has no knowledge of German tactics,* 
or of the language of the eye, and is ignorant of the science of 
palmistry, his attentions and intentions are shown by his as- 
siduity in threading his lady-love’s needles, and in disen- 
tangling her skeins of silk. Indeed, his patience in disen- 
tangling is quite proverbial, and in the course of that occupa- 
tion he fails not to entangle himself in a more inextricable 
knot. It is a curious fact that leap-year usually closes his 


* German tactics, a game requiring a little skill, and which is often used as a 
medium for flirtation. 
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bachelor career, and with it ends his small portion of personal 
identity. After marriage he is only mentioned in the world as 
“ henpecked,” and is looked upon by his wife as an appendage 
about as useful as her chatelaine. 





A. KE. Brown rigg . 


OLD LETTERS. 


Ir is a favourite theory with many people, that half the mis- 
chief in the world is caused by keeping old letters. A letter 
once read, they say, should be destroyed. Of what service can 
it be to treasure up gossip and scandal in black and white, or 
to preserve with so much care records of sentiments and opi- 
nions which in less than five years’ time will probably be com- 
pletely transformed ? 

I am not myself a believer in this theory. I do not honour 
or respect one whit the more a man whom I see deliberately 
tear up and throw behind the fire a letter on which both time 
and thought have been bestowed for his especial amusement or 
information. Ifa man can thus throw away his letters, in like 
manner probably will he throw away his friends. 

Old letters are to me an unfailing source of pleasure and 
interest. ‘They are a stronger link with the past than any 
diary. Lonely old maid as I[ am, I confess that nothing gives 
me greater pleasure on dreary wet days, when a walk is im- 
possible, than to draw my chair close to the fire, and turn over 
the contents of a certain padlocked desk which holds many a 
precious relic of my youthful days. 

Often, there is as much to be learnt from a letter as from a 
book, and many persons who never wrote a book in their lives 
have written what was almost equal to one in their corre- 
spondence. 

What a variety of style and of handwriting I meet with as 
I turn over my treasures! ‘There is the gushing underlined 
style, affected by too many young ladies, of which one soon 
has enough. ‘“ My dearest Jane, | was so glad to receive your 
kind note. We are charmed to hear of dear Kmily,” etc. 
Then there is the country letter, which, though commonplace 
in the extreme, brings with it such a thorough atmosphere of 
country life that it is refreshing to town-bred people. ‘ We 
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had never made so many cuttings before, our garden is begin- 
ning to look lovely, and we have every hope of the Banksia 
roses doing well this year. John has been trying to sell the 
two heifers we got over from Alderney, they have done so 
much mischief,” ete. 

Next, I come upon some specimens of the gossiping letter, 
the most dangerous and fascinating of all; these make me 
smile even now, though most of those whom they concern have 
long been at rest. 

“ Miss dined at the castle the other night. You 
know what a regular Mrs. Malaprop she is; well, at dinner 
she informed Captain Blank with the utmost gravity, that she 
was reading a translation of ‘ Faust,’ and thought it ‘so clever.’ 
Mephibosheth was such a well-drawn character!! And after- 
wards she told Lord Kettledrum that she had seen him driving 
two horses in a tangent through the town a few days ago ! 
Meaning, I suppose, his tandem gig!”? And another strain :— 
“Miss Smith is engaged to Mr. Jones; between ourselves, 1 
don’t believe she cares a bit about him. It is a made up 
match, and I heard on good authority that Lady Kidder- 
minster was at the bottom of it. However, as they have not 
£500 a year between them, it is sure to be all off before the 
day is fixed,” ete. 

It is pleasant to me im reading this by my fireside some 
twenty years later, to know that Miss Smith is now, in spite 
of those amiable remarks, the middle-aged mother of a family, 
and that ‘‘ Mr. Jones” has succeeded to a large fortune, and 
has always made the most devoted of husbands. 

I turn to a packet of foreign letters, which are an especial 
delight to me, for to my mind they give a better idea of foreign 
life than all the voyages and travels that ever were written. 
How charming are the little descriptions, the fresh impressions 
of a new country on a young intelligent mind, and how plea- 
sant are the little incidents of travel which have recalled 
“ Home”’ to the minds of the wanderers! ‘“ How we met the 
A.’s at Lucerne, who are related to your cousins the B.’s, and 
who should turn up at Gersau but that very Mr. C. with whom 
your brother was so intimate !” 

Sometimes there are very good things said in letters; pithy 
little remarks most eminently characteristic of the writers. 
One friend tells me, “ It has been raining so perseveringly that 
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before long we shall certainly turn web-footed.” ‘ f reached 
home in perfect safety the other day.” The same ccrrespon- 
dent continues, “The only drawback to the pleasure of my 
journey was my companion, an old lady who got in at London 
Bridge, with such large white bonnet-strings that she made me 
feel quite cold !” 

I wade through many other epistles, grave and gay ; some 
of which (and these are not the most agreeable to receive) are 
written with perfect neatness, in perfect handwriting, saying 
always the thing which it is most correct to say, on every 
subject ; while at the same time they give no more idea of the 
persons who have written them than a blank sheet of paper 
would do. At Christmas time they “hope you are enjoying 
the festivities of the season, and trust you have escaped cold.” 
At Midsummer they “hope you have not suffered from the in- 
tense heat.” If anything pleasant has befallen you, they beg 
you to “accept their sincere congratulations ;” if the reverse, 
they assure you that “nothing can exceed their feelings of 
sympathy and condolence.” ‘There is nothing to find fault 
with in the language, but the tone of the epistles is chilling 
and conventional. 

Very far superior to these last, is the simple friendly ex- 
change of ideas, written as Madame de Sévigné expresses it, 
“En laissant trotter la plume,” and evidently with as much 
pleasure to the writer as to the receiver, I can find many 
specimens of this kind among the packets in my lap, and how 
vividly do they recall the little romances, controversies, and 
joys of 


“That sweet summer time, long ago!” 


Well! those days are over now, and the scenes have shifted for 
us all; shifted eternally for not a few. 

The clatter of teacups rouses me from my reverie, and with 
a sigh I lock up my letters and my memories; tearing myself 
away with difficulty from these recollections of the past, and all 
the joys and the sorrows, the pleasures and the pains, which lie 
embalmed for me among those pages of faded ink and yellow 
paper. 

H. T. 
Harricl Tupper, 
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ALS FREUND.’ 
Sweetiy and solemnly 
Death tolls the bell ; 
Surely release to me 
Comes with each kuell. 


Calmly the sunlight 
Passes away ; 

Lighting cach upland 
On life’s long way. 


Past is all tumult, 
Toil, and affright ; 

1 rest in the silence, 
In God’s great light. 


High from the belfry 
Rolling, the bell 
Severs a life-cord 
With each deep knell : 


But my rapt spirit 
Grows with each sound — 
Swells with each echo— 
And all things round 


Fade, fade away from me, 
Only remains 

Christ in mine old heart, 
Ah! washed from stains. 


O Thou long waited for ; 
I come to Thee ; 
For gently the grave guest 
Is tolling for me. 
R. K. C. 
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GOSSIP ON APPLES. 


“A PAPER ou apples!” some of our readers will exclaim. 
“What an unpromising subject! Who can find anything 
that is interesting to say about such commonplace fruit ? 
Tell us, if you will, of the clusters of grapes and the golden 
oranges, which are for ever associated in our minds with sunny 
climes and glowing skies, but let us leave apples to their un- 
romantic homes in lofts and sacks and old women’s stalls.” 

In spite, however, of this appeal, we remain faithful to our 
subject, and will endeavour to show that, so far from being 
unworthy of consideration, there is both interest and poetry 
connected with the apple. Far and wide in the clear autumnal 
landscape the apples give notice of their presence in vivid 
spots of colour. All through the long hot summer the hard 
green knobs, little noticed, have been gradually growing and 
swelling, the pulp becoming ,white, juicy, and sweet, the 
smooth skin taking new tints and stripes of colour, red, 
yellow, or purple, until the tree stands, fully arrayed, to shine 
as queen of the garden in the autumn month. 

But, fair as it is in the time of fruit, the tree is fairer still 
when, in her fresh white bloom, she welcomes the new life of 
spring. How pleasant it is to stand in the brightening sun- 
shine, when the birds are singing joyously, when the blue sky 
peeps through the white fleecy clouds, and the newly-awakened 
hum of bees, and cheerful cawing of rooks fills the air, and to 
see— 

“ The summer snow of apple blossom, 
Pressing on from glade to glade !” 


Exquisite as this is when taken as a whole, it is on close exa- 
mination that the greatest beauties are revealed. What can 
be more perfect than a spray of apple-blossoms !—the contrast 
as well as the harmony of delicate colour; the deep pink of 
the point of each petal fading into pure transparent white at 
the edge; the rosy compact buds; the glossy, bright green 
leaf ; the twisted dark brown twig round which they cluster,— 
each is “a thing of beauty.” 

That delightful old herbalist, Gerard, gives a very compre- 
hensive description of the apple in his quaint work :—“'The 
apple tree,” he says, “has a body or trunk commonly of a 
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mean bigness, not very high, having long arms of branches, 
and the same disordered, the bark somewhat plain, and not 
very rugged. The leaves be broad, more long than round, 
and finely nicked in the edges. The fruit or apples do differ 
in greatness, form, colour, and taste, some coloured with a red 
skin, others yellow or green, some very great, some little and 
many of middle sort; some are sweet of taste or something 
‘sower;’ most be of a middle sort between sweet and sower, 
the which to distinguish I think it impossible. Notwithstand- 
ing, I hear of one that intendeth to write a peculiar volume of 
apples, and the use of them; yet when he hath done that he 
can do, he hath done nothing touching their several kinds to 
distinguish them....The tame and grafted apple-trees are 
planted and set in gardens and orchards made for that pur- 
pose. Kent doth abound with apples of most sorts. But I 
have seen in the pastures and hedgerows about the grounds of 
a worshipful gentleman dwelling two miles from Hereford, 
called Mr. Roger Badnome, so many trees of all sorts that the 
servants drink for the most part no other drink. ‘The quantity 
is such that, by the report of the gentleman himself, the par- 
son hath for tithe many hogsheads of cyder. The hogs are 
fed with the fallings of them, which are so many that they 
make choice of those apples they do not like, and will not 
taste of any but the best.” He adds, ‘“ There is also made an 
oimtment with the press of apples, lard, and rose-water, which 
is used to beautify the face, and to take away the roughness of 
the skin, which is called in shops ‘pomatum,’ from the apple 
whereof it is made.” 

Kvidently Gerard does not think much of the plain bark of 
the apple-tree, and indeed it makes but little show in the 
landscape ; but the twisted and distorted branches look ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, especially in ancient orchards, where 
the silver-grey lichen and gnarled bark give a venerable 
appearance to the trees. How pleasant are those old orchards, 
planted in general behind some romantic thatched cottage 
covered with roses and honeysuckle! Alas, that such dwell- 
ings are so. fast disappearing from our land, to give place to 
the stiff little red-brick houses which spring up like mush- 
rooms in so many unfortunate districts ! 

Solitary during most part of the year, an orchard presents 
a gay and lively scene in autumn, when, as in the cider coun- 
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ties, the villagers are busied for days together in gathering 
the apples, and piling them in heaps en the ground. In 
Devonshire a custom long lingered, which it was considered 
unlucky to omit, that on Twelfth Night the farmer, accom- 
panied by his men, should go to the orchard, and drink in 
cider three times the following toast :— 
“ Here’s to the old apple-tree! 
Hence thou mayest bud, and whence thou mayest blow, 
And whence thou mayest bear apples enow, 
Hats full! caps full! 


Bushels—bushels—sacks full, 
And my pockets full too!” 


In Scotland, on All Hallow. E’en, bobbing for apples was a 
favourite game; and at Christmas the wassail bowl was not 
complete without the crabs floating on its surface. Shake- 
speare mentions among Puck’s disguises that— 

“‘ Sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s tub, 


The very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And when she drinks against her lips I bob.” 


And prettier little things than those golden and scarlet crab- 
apples it would be difficult to find. From that wild stock 
sprang all tho tame superior trees, whose fruit, by grafting 
and cultivation, has attained to excellence. Pippins, so-called 
from bemg raised from pips or seeds, are a famous family of 
apples. ‘lhe Nonpareil was introduced into Oxfordshire by a 
Jesuit in Queen Mary’s reign. Gardeners lament that the old 
Knglish apples are becoming rare, and the race of Golden 
Pippins, Golden Russets, Queen Codlins, and Lemon Squares 
are almost extinct. The famous Carlisle codlins are seldom 
to be had, and our market is now largely supplied with 
foreign apples, and those chiefly from America, the mention 
of which country carries our thoughts to the apple-tree in the 
homely farmhouse kitchen, and the busy inmates whom Miss 
Wetherell has described so well. 

Apples are, however, our special English fruit. The fact 
of their existenc: is present to us from our earliest days, when 
“an apple pie” was set before our youthful imaginations ; 
when our great: st delight was to peel an entire apple without 
making one break in the long coil of its skin; when in fairy 
lore we found that the poisoned fruit given to the fair dis- 
guised princess by cruel stepmother or malignant witch was 
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always an apple. How we envied the supper of apple dum- 
plings enjoyed by the Fairchild family, and, as our intellect 
expanded, with what interest did we read of the schoolboy 
raids on orchards! and how exciting was the moment when 
the chained dog barked, the concealed farmer rushed out, the 
bad boy escaped over the wall, and the weak and compara- 
tively innocent child, who had been drawn on in spite of his 
better self, was ignominiously captured by the enraged pro- 
prictor ! 

One characteristic of the fruit we cannot commend, the 
scent, which, after it has been kept for any length of time, 
is, to our olfactory nerves, something highly disagreeable. 
But tastes differ, and, as the proverb says, “ Let not the lions 
decide for the tigers; for we have heard of servant-maids 
who were in the habit of keeping apples amongst their clothes 
and books on purpose to give the latter a fragrant perfume ! 

It has been the destiny of apples to play a considerable part 
in history. As long as William Tell’s heroic deeds are re- 
membered, the arrow-stricken apple on his son’s head will be 
remembered too ; and ages before this, in classic story, we are 
told of those happy gardens where dwelt the beautiful damsels, 
they and their golden apples alike guarded by the fiery dragon, 
whose death was numbered amongst the valiant actions of 
Hercules ; and of a feast of the gods, when the “ apple of dis- 
cord” was thrown upon the board. 

A curious Northern legend concerning the apples of ‘ per- 
petual youth,” the idea of which may have been taken from a 
tradition of the Tree of Life, is not so well known, so with it 
we will conclude our paper. 

“The apples of ‘perpetual youth’ were stolen from the 
gods, who dwelt in the halls of Asgard, by the enchanter 
Thiassi. Deprived of these, the gods beheld themselves grow 
day by day more grey-headed, wrinkled, feeble, in a word, old. 
No longer could they bear to look upon each other, and they 
resolved, at all costs, to recover the immortal apples. To 
Loki was deputed the dangerous task. The form which 
Thiassi had taken was that of au eagle ; and Loki, in order to 
gain his end, obtained from the goddess Freya the feather- 
garb of some other bird, in which he pursued the enchanter, 
and succeeded in possessing himself of the apples. Soon the 
gods, gazing in melancholy mood from their palace windows, 
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beheld Loki in full flight towards them, with the apples in his 
mouth, closely followed by Thiassi. With all speed a huge 
fire was kindled; Loki passed in safety over it, but Thiassi, 
suffocated by the smoke, fell headlong, and perished in the 
flames. Thus did the gods recover the precious apples, and 
for ever afterwards they remained in the happy possession 
of everlasting youth. 

M. Hartley 


CRAS! CRAS! 


“This is the thing that destroys many’: while they are saying ‘Cras! Cras!’ 
(to-morrow,) suddenly the door is shut. ‘Cras! Cras!’ is the ery of the raven.” 
—St. Augustine's Sermons. 


In the west the sun was shining, 
Erst so fierce, his rays declining, 
O’er the aspens grey. , 
Round their nests, with ceaseless plaining, 
Wheeled the rooks, their pity feigning 
For the dying day. 


False their tribute to the glory 
Of the evening sun; their story 
All was of the morn ; 
But they spake the tongue of Latins, 
Little thinking that at Matins 
Our old priest had borne 


To my heart Augustine’s saying, 
Which still heavily was weighing 
All my spirit down :— 
“ Men are like the birds of evil, 
Who e’en from the time primeval, 
Throughout field and town, 


“ Hoarsely cry, ‘Cras! cras!’? To-morrow.” 
Cast thou off this dreaming sorrow 
That thyself upbraid. 
Kind the night as rose the morning, 
Let the morrow see thy scorning 
Cras! cras! cras! yea, till the morning 
Penance be delayed ! 
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“ Birds of darkness !” cried I, thinking 
Of the words of one who, shrinking* 
From their evil cry, 
Yet in passion’s gulf for ever 
Sank, and, finding morrow never, 
Laid him down to die; 


“ Birds of darkness !”? From the tower 
Falls the evening bell with power 
Heralding the night. 
‘Though the day’s bright hours have vanished, 
Yet my grief may well be banished. 
From those windows bright 
Shine the forms of those who, heeding 
Little all your cries impeding, 
In the church found light ! 


J. BK. Gull. 


NO ONE TO BLAME. 


“ CHARLES, when you have finished your breakfast, I wish to 
speak to you in the library.” The young man looked up ; 
something in the expression of his uncle’s eyes caused him to 
colour, and the bright crimson mounted over the fair skin 
which a girl might have envied; his eyes were cast down, then 
hastily raised again to the faces of the others present ; his 
mother read her letters in quiet unconcern ; his sister of thir- 
teen drank her coffee; Lucy, his cousin, sat behind the tea- 
urn, with large tears slowly rolling down her cheeks. Charles 
pushed away his plate, his appetite was gone. He followed 
his uncle to the library with a feeling that the interview must 
come, and the sooner it was over the better. Mr. Seaton was 
standing at the window, apparently looking out on the flower- 
garden and park beyond, but really seeing nothing of them ; 
for, though at the moment when Charles entered he felt 
tempted to mention as his subject a horse, a gun, anything 
rather than the true one, about which he dreaded saying too 
much or too little, he also remembered that “it must come,” 
and he dashed into it. 


* Edgar Allen Poe died in a hospital at Bultimore. 
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“What is this, Charles, about some silly entanglement with 
Dymock’s girl?” Charles coloured again, even more furiously 
than before. 


“Nay, uncle, there is no entanglement. I—that is, she—I 
mean—” 

“ You don’t know what you mean, I should say,” interrupted 
Mr. Seaton, beginning to feel that he wished he had let it 
alone, at the same time much relieved at Charles’s denial, as 
well as alarmed at his only too evident embarrassment. “ Sit 
down, and let us hear something clearer.” | 

“Uncle, you know Hester fell in getting over a stile one 
day when I was out with Lucy and Nell. They ran to her. 
She had sprained her ankle badly, and I carried her home, poor 
little girl. She is so pretty and gentle, uncle. You have not 
seen her since she has been ill. She is so patient; her voice 
is so soft; her hands so small and white.” 

“For mercy’s sake,” cried Mr. Seaton, angrily, “don’t go 
into love-like raptures over this girl! What puts me out is 
your getting yourself talked about. Mr. Leslie, Gordon, 
Harriet, and goodness knows how many more, were at me 
last night, and it is very awkward. ‘This girl, who is related 
to half the people in the place, and whose relations are some 
of them not over and above respectable,—why, if it had not 
been for the Dymocks, she would be just a maid-of-all-work, or 
some such thing ;—and you to go and get yourself talked 
about! Dymock himself has been up here this morning to— 
well, he hardly knew what to say, poor fellow. He is an 
honest man enough. He said the young ladies and Mr. Charles 
were very kind to Hester; that she knew her place; was most 
grateful, but he couldn’t hinder folks’ tongues from wagging ; 
and, as Hester can’t get about yet, it was impossible to send 
her away. Would I beg you not to go there; you were a 
good young gentleman, and would not take it amiss? You 
would see it was right. Such a bother, Charles! [How you 
have let yourself be drawn into this kind of thing is more than 
I can tell.” 

“T assure you,” Charles said, “it is with Lucy and Nelly I 
have gone there. It was but natural to go and ask after her. 
We go to other people as well, and it is your own wish. The 
girls take poor Hester fruit and books, poor little girl! 
Hester! Iam so vexed about all this.” 
too touching and pitying. 


Poor 
Charles’s voice was 
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Mr. Seaton frowned. 

* And you have never been alone ?” 

“Only on wet days, when it was impossible for the girls to 
go.” 

“You must go and travel in Switzerland instantly,” said 
Mr. Seaton. ‘Go to your mother’s, and arrange about your 
things. I will write to Herbert. I have no doubt he will go 
with you.” 

Charles looked, and was delighted. Half laughing, he 
asked— 

“JT may go and see Hester again ?” 

* What for?” asked his uncle sharply. “She will cry, and 
you will make a fool of yourself.” 

“No,” said Charles, “she will not cry, and I shall not make 
a fool of myself, She will think more of it, you must see, if I 
go off without a word. Indeed, uncle, I see you don’t believe 
me, but I have not—” 

He stopped, hesitated, blushed. 

“T understand well enough!” cried Mr. Seaton. “ You 
have not made love to the girl? No, of course not, not in 
words. But, well, well, it has been a foolish business, and the 
sooner you are off the better.” 

Charles, Lucy, and Nell departed on their last walk to the 
Farm. It was well for the others that Nelly talked on merrily, 
envying Charles his journey to Switzerland, asking a hundred 
questions, and giving as many commissions. The door stood 
open, and Hester lay on the sofa,—pretty, blushing, smiling, 
just as usual. It was evident that Dymock had made no men- 
tion of his speaking to Mr. Seaton. Dymock was out, and his 
wife wished them good morning from the kitchen-door, and 
went on with her baking, with the doors all open, and a cousin 
and sister present. Mr. Seaton need not have feared a touch- 
ing scene. It was Nell, tossmg a bunch of wild flowers 
snatched from the roadside into Hester’s lap, who shouted out 
in a loud voice, for Mrs. Dymock’s benefit, “That her brother 
was going abroad for ever so long, and directly. He has been 
wishing and wishing to go, and when he comes back,” she 
whispered, with lips close to Hester’s ear, “he is to marry 
Lucy, and | shall be best bridesmaid. Hessy, you shall make 
the dresses.” All this while Mrs. Dymock, at the kitchen- 
door with her hands and arms covered with flour, engaged 
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Charles and Lucy on the subject of the journey. Hester kept 
the great mass of golden hair oyer her face, under pretence of 
whisper to its owner, Nelly. There must be no tears, little 
Hester felt; no growing pale even; so her poor lips forced 
themselves into words. 

“What colour will the dresses be, Miss Nelly? and how 
soon do you think ?” 

Nell’s eager whispers and the friendly hair-covering lasted 
till Hester felt she could look and speak like herself. A few 
cheerful words about the beauties of Swiss lakes and moun- 
tains; a smiling recommendation from Charles to get well 
soon; a touch of his hand, which brought the blood into 
Hester’s white cheek, and then this last meeting was over,— 
quite simply and calmly. 

Charles walked back to the Hall with the two gilli and 
busied himself in getting things in readiness to start with 
Mr. Seaton for London the same evening. Mr. Seaton let 
well alone, and made no further allusion to the subject. 

Hester lay back on her sofa, wondering why all seemed so 
changed, and why such a curious feeling of not caring about 
anything or anybody had come over her. Mr. Dymock said 
she was cold,—cold on the hot bright August morning !—and 
wrapped her in a shawl, poor child. 

A few weeks passed, and during Mr. Seaton’s absence from 
home on a visit a telegram came from Mr. Herbert, saying 
Charles was ill of a fever, and begging his mother to come to 
him without delay. She set off at once, accompanied by the 
two girls, Nell finding time to fly down to the Farm to tell this 
bad news to Hester. In a wonderfully gentle and composed 
manner Hester received the news; she was still on her sofa, 
very pale and quiet, and seemingly in no hurry to get well. 
She sent her duty to Mr. Charles, and was very sorry to hear he 
was ill; and afew passionate kisses were pressed on Nell’s lips. 

A second telegram spared Mrs. Seaton the trouble of the 
journey. Charles was better. A letter from Nell enclosed 
a few lines in pencil from Charles,—very few and very shaky, 
but just to show Mrs. Seaton he was better. “ Please tell 
poor Hester,” he added, ‘ that I am getting well.” ‘ Charles 
is vexed,” wrote Nell, “that he put in this message to Hester. 
He thinks it may annoy you; but he must not write his note 
over again, and I ain sure you will like to see his own writing ; 
he has been so ill.” 
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Mr. Seaton walked to the farm with the scrap of paper in 
his hand. Mr. Dymock met him with tearful eyes. 

“« Hester is very ill.” 

“JT have a message,” said Mr. Seaton; and Mr. Dymock, 
without questions, led him to the bedside where the girl lay 
with closed eyes. 

“‘ Give her the message, sir. Mr. Seaton.” 

Mr. Dymock pronounced his name very distinctly. Hester 
opened her eyes, and Charles’s uncle read the words. A bright 
smile came over Hester’s face ; the colour returned to it for a 
second as she looked imploringly at the paper, making an 
effort to stretch out her hand. Mr. Seaton put it in her 
fingers; they closed; and, with the smile still on her lips, 
Hester fell asleep, and woke no more in this world. 
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Lavy, say what thoughts unbidden 
Rule these steadfast eyes. 

Aught enjoined, or aught forbidden ? 

Prithee tell us half that’s hidden 
Neath this stern disguise. 


Prithee say! Again I ask it, 
Why this look so stern ? 

Sure within thy bosom casket 

Lurks light thought ;—no need to mask it 
By a glance so stern. 


Doth it scoff, or scorn, or scold, 
This unnatural frown ? 

Did the sun thy face behold 

With a stare so rude and bold, 
That he made thee frown ? 


Lady, haste to reawaken 
Thy companion smiles ; 
If still stern, and still forsaken 
By bright thoughts, when next thou’rt taken 
Prithee, Lady, be well shaken,— 
Shaken into smiles. 


C. W. Russell. 


Cosas “Bulkeley. 
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